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CHAPTER I. 

THE OOSSIF. 

^*^Go along in, you good-for-nothing, idle 
girl y^ exclaimed Mrs. TiUer, a slovenly, un- 
tidy woman, as she gave her child a sound 
box on the ear, and tried to push her into 
the dark passage of her dirty house. The 
child woidd not move, but stuffing her torn 
pinafore into her eyes, burst into tears. 

'^ No wonder you^re ashamed to show your 
face, Miss,^' said Mrs. Tiller, giving Annie 
another push ; ^^ goodness knows how much 
Fve spent on your schooling, and thexsL fes. 
you to let a girl a;a isxi'\.\v8Jii ^wai^^>^^ 

1.^ 



6 RUTH ALAN. 

near as old, get the prizes over your head 1 
'tis aggravating/^ 

'^ I couldn^t help it,'^ said Annie, sulkily. 

'' Couldn^t help it, indeed ! that's a pretty-' 
excuse,^' said Mrs. Tiller. ^' I suppose you'll 
be telling me next that Ruth Alan couldn't 
help getting it.'' 

^' Well, governess says I'm 'most always 
late," said Annie. 

'' And I should like to know how I'm to 
let you go any sooner, with as good as two 
babies in arms ; but what I say is, that I 
don't see no use in paying money to that 
school if you ain't to get no prizes. And 
here comes Mrs. Alan, looking as stiff and 
starched as if she'd swallowed the kitchen 
poker. She says she ain't no gossip, but 
I'll warrant she won't be above it, now she's 
got something to boast of." 

Mrs. Alan was not the woman to boast ; 
it gave her no satisfaction to triumph over 
her neighbours. She had no intention of 
stopping to talk with Mrs. Tiller. Seeing 
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her at her door she quickened her pace^ 
hoping to pass by unobserved; but Mrs. 
Tiller was not to be so easily disappointed 
of her gossip — she never would let anybody 
go by without saying something to them. 

''Out early this morning, Mrs. Alan!^* 
said Mrs. Tiller ; '' been to club, I expects, 
by the looks of that big bundle under your 
arm?" 

'' Oh, no, 'tisn't club-time," replied Mrs. 
Alan ; '' ^tis our Ruth^s school prize — ^a nice 
warm flannel petticoat, and a piece of strong 
calico.^' 

'' Nice to be you, to have such gifts ; my 
poor girl haven't got so much as a thread — 
not but what she's got a good flannel of her 
own," said Mrs. Tiller, drawing herself up 
with a look of proud satisfaction. 

'' Fm sorry Annie hasn't got nothing ; 
but there, my Buth hasn't been the wrong 
side of the door at prayer-time once this 
year ; so 'tis fairly eaxTkfcflL. ^ ^-as^ ^^«^>a* 
flJways get the first ^oxm? '* 
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16 EUTH ALAN. 

'^ They will be mine/ for they will be my 
perquisites/' said Annie. ^' Mother says so, 
at all events, and she must know better than 
you do, only you needn't go blabbing it 
about ; it is just like you, you are always 
prying for faults in us, and I am sure you've 
got plenty yourself. But I say, where'a 
your place ?" 

^^I'm going to Mrs. Foot's, up at the Manor 
House," said Ruth, hesitatingly, for she was 
not quite certain whether her mother would 
like her to tell Annie anything about it 
''Mother lived with her mother when Mothe 
was no bigger than I am, and that's th* 
reason why Mrs. Foot wants me to help 
the nursery." 

'' Gracious ! I wouldn't be you for soi 
thing," exclaimed Annie. '' Mother's sis 
lives there as cook, and she says nurse 
awful strait-laced, and as cross as two st' 
Besides, Mother wouldn't have me pulle 
of shape, carrying heavy babies, befor< 
growing/ 
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V So saying, Annie drew herself up, turned 
on lier heel and walked off, leaving Buth to 
run home as fast as she eould. 
- Annie^s words rang in Buth's ears, and 
made her feel very unhappy. Tear after 
t^ar pushed each other out of her large blue 
eyes, and her heart sank within her as she 
thought of the ctoss nurse. 

f'Thafs right, Euth,'' said Mrs. Alan, as 
Buth entered the house. ^^ Fve been expect- 
izig you the last ten minutes ; it's 'most time 
td get ready for dinner .'' (She cast a glance 
at the cheerfiil white face of the clock) . '^ I 
Irant sadly to get my bit of ironing done 
before we sit down. You've been crying, 
child — ^what's the matter now ?'' 

Buth never hid anything from her mother, 
sb she told her all about meeting Annie, and 
repeated exactly what she had said. 

'^ You silly girl, to listen to Annie's non- 
aiense," repKed Mrs. Alan ; ^^ 'tis all jealousy 
and love of bickering. Bu\, ^JciKt^ ^^^nfisL^ck^J^si. 
a mother, 'tis no womiet tV^X. ^^ \?»^ ^^^^ 
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isn't turning out no-how. I don't believti 
nurse is cross. Fm sure she passed the timft 
of day quite pleasantly when I met her yes-^ 
terday. Besides^ haven't I told you, scores 
of times, there's no call to be afraid of any« 
body as long as you do your duty and goi 
straight forward, and don't turn ^ to the right 
hand nor to the lefb^' and speak the truth/ 
and keep your hands from picking and steals 
ing? and mind, if neither nurse nor your 
missus don't see you, there's One up above 
who does ; there's a text as says so — ^ Thf 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold 
ing the evil and the good.* And then i 
you're ever tempted to do anything as isn' 
right, do think of that other text — ^Thoi 
God seest me.' 'Twas Hagar as said it 
when she was pinched and starved in t> 
wilderness. Always have it, as I says, r 
and handy on the tip of your tongue, j 
to repeat in case you're ever tempted to 
crooked'hke, and ifs ten to one if it dc 
keep ye as straight as anyt\mi%. \ tdcl 
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it as well as if 'twas yesterday, what Father 
said to me when I first went to service — 
' Sally/ says he, ' go through the world just 
as if you was ploughing — ^fix your eye on 
something right before ye, and let that 
something be the kingdom of Qod, and then 
you'll be safe to go straight a-head/. No- 
thing ever tempted Father to look back; 
'twas that as made him such a good hand at 
the plough." 

''Was that when you went to live with 
Mrs. Foot's mother?" asked Buth. 

"Yes, sure," replied Mrs. Alan; "'twas 
my first and last place." 

"But, Mother," said Buth, "I do wish 
Mrs. Tiller's sister wasn't cook at the Manor 
House. And supposing nurse should be 
cross ?" Poor Buth could not forget Annie's 
words. 

i " Only mind what / say, Buth," replied 
Mrs. Alan, "and then you needn't care 
about anything ; and tie your tongue and stop 
your ears, and then cook will soon leaji^ <5^ 
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jeering. And when you liaven't got me b^^ 
your 8ide> go and kneel down^ and tell Grod alK 
your troubles^ just as freely as if 'twas me yoti 
were talking to^ and He will listen to every 
word youVe got to say^ and stick a deal closer" 
to you than ever I could. Mothers can for* 
get thqir children^ but He will not forget yott^ 
if you don't forget Him.'' 

Mrs. Alan put down her iron on the stand^'^ 
and wiped her eyes with the comer of het^ 
blue-checked apron; fiDr her tears fell fast 
and thick when she thought o£ Ruth going ^ 
out alone into the world. But with finn-^ 
faith she committed her to God's keeping. 

•Ruth sobbed aloud when she saw hei 
mother crying, and thought how soon the 
time would come for her to leave her nice 
snug home. 

^^Come, come, Ruth," said Mrs. Alan 
trying to check her own tears; '^it won'1 
do to let your father find us both crying, anr 
nothing ready. 'Twas foolish of me to gi 
^ajrj but there, I couldn't ^d^ Vc, ^\ 
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re been at the Manor House a bit, 
so taken up with ^em all there will 
I gettin' ye home again/' 
' E.uth's conyulsive sobs were her only 



a eweet pretty place too,'' continued 
J hoping to divert Ruth's attention, 
m the country, with nice meadows, 
;, and pigs, and — ah! it reminds me 
young days, talking of such things I 
liv ed anywhere near a town until I 
arried. Dear me! I fancied, first 
I off^ I never could breathe all amongst 
ke and dirt, with the houses packed 
as thick as hops in a bag, and 
.g smothered in blacks. To be stire, 
1 4id sigh for the beautiful green fields ! 
flowers all covered with dew-drops, 
as bright and glittering in the mom- 
e, as if somebody had upset lots 
beads over the garden. But 
cannot pick and d^ysafc isst ««^' 
soon got -oBedi >uo ^^ \*sfrft.^ 
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learnt to shift my condition just as easy a 
I did mj clothes. 

Kerens Father coming ! You'd better loo! 
sharp^ Buth^ and dry up your tears, and g< 
and call in the children^ and wash their face 
and hands^ and make them tidy for dinner.' 



CHAPTER m. 

THE NEIGHBOUES. 

The Alans' frugal meal was soon over. 
The father has returned to his daily labour^ 
Buth is gone to school^ the little ones are 
amusing themselves with the kitten^ and 
well-nigh squeezing the breath out of poor 
pussy's soft velvety little body, while Mrs. 
Alan is once more ironing busily. 

Presently some one knocked at the door. 
^' Stiff and starched/' '^ proud and stuck 
.^p," and ^' one as wouldn't have nothing to 
say to such as we," Mrs, Alan might be 
called by some pf her neighbours; but if 
anythii^g ailed them, if they were sick or 
s(HTy, it was to her house they always went, 
well knowing, though slow to confess it, that 
her tender heart and ready hands wo\jlA^<^<st 
refuse help and sym^i^^iikj ^^xsa S^ cssti^^'^ 
^Ven. 
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Sometimes it was a saucepan or a kettle^ 
or a handful of coal which was borrowed^ 
and not always returned. Now it is widow 
Curtis knocking at the door. A good kind 
of woman, God-loving and God-serving, is 
Mrs. Curtis, but for ever in trouble about 
her three noisy, unruly boys ; chiefly owing, 
on her part, to an easy, wavering temper, 
and a want of firmness and decision in their 
management. She suffered their disobe- 
dience to pass unchecked and unpunished, 
and looked with too lenient an eye on the 
first childish outbreaks of ill-temper and 
wilfulness. 

There is in all a natural partiality for their 
own offspring; people easily perceive faults 
in their neighbours^ children, whilst they are 
blind to those in their own. A mother's 
truest love wiU never allow her child's fault 
to grow unchecked; but love should be the 
only instrument in a mother's hand to guide 
her in the training of her children. In love 
and with love should every word be spoken. 
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A few timely, loving, judicious words would 
' liave spared Mrs. Curtis hours of worry and 
"days of discomfort. 

^'Are you in-doors, Mrs. Alan?'' asked 
Mrs. Curtis, as she opened the street-door, 
■and poked her head into the passage. 

'^Yes sure; come in, do,''replied Mrs. Alan. 
'^I was afraid you were out,'' said Mrs. 
''Curtis. '^ I don't know what I should have 
done if you had been, for there's nobody else 
6s will give a helping hand. I wanted just to 
ask if you could lend me a pinch of tea. 
Mother's took so bad; she says she feels ex- 
actly as if she'd got a hundred fuzz bushes 
■in her inside. She's taken a box of Taylor's 
'- Cure-alls, but they haven't done her a morsel 
* of good. The only thing she seems to fancy is 
^ a cup of tea, and, worse luck, I haven't so 
" "much as a leaf left in my canister. I'll pay 
'it back as honest as the light." 
'-'■ "^'You're heartily welcome, Mrs. Curtis, 
'I'm sure, to that or anjXXim^ ^^aa^^^ ^§2^*\ 
' ^^irould seem haidif vre ^ooTicJS^^^^^^^^^ 
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helping each other/' As she spoke^ Mrs. 
Alan took down ftom the shelf a Uttle tin 
caddy^ with a bunch of gay flowers painted 
on one side^ and shook ^ s^nall quantity of 
tea into a piece of newspaper. 

"That's pl^ty, Mrs. Alan/' said Mrs, 
Curtis ; " don't trouble to put no more ; it 
smells beautiful. I hope I ain't dcqpriving 
you ; but there^ as I says^ ^a grain of help is 
worth a bushel of pity/ To think of yoxir 
Buth having got a plaoe^ and such a tip-top 
one^ too 1 There's nothing like living with 
real gentle-folks." 

"'lis best, I believe," said Mrs. Alan; 
" not but what I'd as soon Ruth wasn't going 
to live where there's so many servants ; but 
Mrs. Foot was so kind and condescensive* 
like in offering the place to her, that it would 
have seemed unhandsome not to have taken 
it. But there, we can't think one word true 
God says if we won't trust Him with our 
children in one place as well as in another. 
If Daniel had been in his own house he could 
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not have been safer then he was in that dread- 
ful den all amongst them roaring Uons ; and 
those young men as that wicked king cast 
into the burning fiery furnace^ why they 
weren^t even singed^ and their clothes didn't 
so much as smell of fire \ Ah \ as I says^ 
'twas the Lord as kept them safe^ and all 
because they served Him/' 

'^ Bless me, Mrs. Alati, I hope your Ruth 
won't have to go through nothing of that 
sort/' exclaimed Mrs. Curtis; "she's as nice 
and quiet behaved as any girl I know. She 
may be rather small for her i^, it's true, 
not that she can help that ; but Lor' I to be 
«Qre, to hear Mrs. Tiller, how she do go on 
about it, and says she ain't no ways suited for 
gentle-folk's service, because she is so short, 
for they most times choose well-groWd girls, 
like her Annie. Well-grow'd indeed I She 
may be a good bit taller than your Buth, but 
I call her a awk'ard, lumbering, overgrow^ A 
girl, only fit for a maid-oC-^-^QstV ^ -«». 
iod^jt-house ; and tlaaV^ Ni>a»it ^^^ ^^sss^ 
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to be. As I says to Mrs. Tiller, when she'd 
done bragging, 'those who live in glass 
houses had best not throw stones/ '^ 

'^ Very true, Mrs. Curtis/' said Mrs. Alan; 
'^ but perhaps we'd better not talk about it — 
it only excites iQ-feeling between neighbours 
when they listen to what's said about them." 

'^ Not that I should like to be the one to 
do that, I'm sure," replied Mrs. Curtis; 
''only I can't help saying that that Mrs. 
Tiller, with her romancing tongue, puts me 
out of all patience. She's got her girl a 
situation plenty good enough for her, an< 
she ought to be content. But there, m^ 
boys seem as if they never would grow int< 
any use. What with Jacob and Esau am 
that Billy, I don't know which way to turn 
they'll be the death of me, or drive me ot 
of my mind; I know they will. I prays 
them morning and evening. I can't do 
more." 

''And that's doing a great deal, IV 
Curtis/^ replied Mrs. Alan-, "\sv\i V\. ^^v 
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to me pTKy&K won't do unless you try to 
niake your boys mind what you say. Praying 
for them without taking pains to make them 
obey you, is very much like asking for a good 
harvest when we haven't sowed no seed. But 
Sprayers wad pains can do anything/'' 

"That's true, Mrs. Alan/' said Mrs. Curtis. 
^'I'm sure, often, when we haven't got a 
crumb in the cupboard, if I only puts up a 
believing prayer, and trusts to Providence, 
instead o£ murmuring^ a loafs safe to turn 
up somehow. Murmurs never bring nothing. 
People often wonder how I manage to scrabble 
along now I've got nobody but myself to work 
for us; and the boys ain't never satisfied, give 
them what you will. As I says, 'tis as much 
a miracle how we poor get fed as anything 
I can read of in the Bible; and my boys are 
that fractious there's no pleasing them. If 
one's got the cat t'other's sure to want it ; 
and then they're always running about after 
that circus, or them riflemen, or something. 
There's nothing goea ou^i\i}c^V^^Owe^^ca»s^ 
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be up and out; nobody would believe th^ 
shoe-leather they kicks out — ^^tis shockin' ^ 
^Tis nothin^ but bu'stin^ and mendin\ ^^ 

'^ And when Saturday night comes it has' 
all got to be paid for/^ said Mrs. Alan. 

''That^s just where it is/^ said Mrs. Curtis; 
^^ it^s all got to be paid for, and Jacob and 
Esau don't bring in a penny. Our doctor 
did take BiUy to go to door and run on 
errands, but he was forced to leave, for ever 
since he was thrown down and hooked by a 
buU he never could remember nothing, which 
was very unhandy .'' 

^^That did seem hard,'' said Mrs. Alan. 
^^ But there, poor Billy couldn't help it — 
'twasn't no fault of his." 

^^ Oh, no, 'twasn't no fault of his, but he'd 
forget where he was to take the medicine, 
and most times he left the wrong, so 'tis no 
wonder his master couldn't keep him; he 
was al'ays on the worrit to know whether 
-5z22^ had left the piUs and draughts where 
^e meant them, to go 
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'^ Oh, dear me, Mrs. Alan ! if I haven't 
forgot all about mother and her tea I She's 
terrible firetty, too. She'll be thinking I've 
had to go over to China for it." 



CHAPTER IV. i 

M 
GOI]^a TO SEETICE. 

/ 

Ruth felt very dull when the day at last> 
came for her to leave home. t 

That morning she awoke much earlier- 
than usual. How she wished she might fall; 
asleep agaia, to forget^ if only for a short* 
time^ that the dreaded day had really dawn-< 
ed! But no; she was provokingly wide- 
awake. She closed her eyes and thus shut, 
out the unwelcome daylight. But sle^ 
came not to soothe her heavy hearty and^ as 
it were, for a little while to stay the evil 
hours. Streaks of early summer sunshiny 
streamed through the scantily curtained win- 
dow, and fell on the sleeping little ones at 
her side, gilding a&esh their golden hair, 
and paintmg their already rosy cheeks wit^ 
Q still rosier hue, "brightening ^eVt dti 
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coloured lips, which, parting, showed Utile 
rows of glistening teeth like strings of small 
white pearls. As Ruth gazed fondly and 
lovingly on her little sisters, she envied 
their quiet, unvexed slumbers. Everything 
was sUent and still. ^ As yet no one was 
stirring; there were no happy birds, as in 
the sweet country, straining there tiny 
throats with innocent emulation to sing the 
loudest, merriest morning welcome to the 
returning day. Only poor puflfy-looking 
sparrows, as they sat alone upon the house- 
top, or hopped from chimney to chimney, 
were heard chirping their opening notes of 
grateful praise. 

" Praise the Lord, ye birds of wing." 

They did their best to be thankful,* they 
could do no more. They did not murmur, 
and sit in sulky silence because they could 
not sing like the nightingale. 

Even we may gather a lesson from these 
arrows — a lesson of thankfid, cheerful 
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contentment, however lowly and hnmbK 
our lot in life m^y be. f 

Buth tried hard to console herself witM 
the thought that she should have felt yexed 
had Annie Tiller gone to service before heri 
Then she looked forward to the fine time 
coming, when she should be grown up, and 
be old enough to take a nurse's place, and 
have charge of a beautiful baby, dressed ia 
nice clothes, all trimmed with work and 
lace; then she would have a nursemaid to 
wait upon her, and to do the rough, dirty 
work. With these bright vision® in her 
mind, Buth was just falling asleep, and 
thoughts and dreams in sweet entanglement 
were mingling in delicious forgetfulness, 
when Mrs. Alan's voice aroused poor Buth 
to the stern realities of life, by telling her 
it was quite time to be up and stirring, for 
there was plenty of work to be done that day. 
Dressed in his Sunday clothes, Ruth's 
father iralked with her to the Manor House, 
3^d carried her small -paget-c^N^x^ ^3«lu 
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To Buth's mind it seemed altogether very 
much as if it were Sunday^ for she too wore 
her best frock and bonnet^ and they were 
rarely put on excepting on Simday. Her 
head stiU tingled with the hard extra brush- 
ing her mother had given her hair^ and her 
&ee shone with soap and water; besides^ 
eyerybody in the house looked grave^ and 
she and her father walked off as solemnly 
and gravely as if they had been going to 
church. In her hand Buth held a clean 
white pocket-handkerchief, neatly folded, 
and a sprig oi wall-flower, gathered by the 
littib ones out of their small patch of garden, 
and thrust into Ruth's hand at the last 
moment, as a parting gift. 
: Shading her eyes with her hand, Mrs. 
Alan stood at the door to watch them down 
ihe street, until they turned the comer, and 
were hidden from her sight. Then the 
little ones, looking up wistftdly into their 
mother's face, their wonted awivxv^ «saaL<is» 
lost for a moment "bekmifiL ^ >sck^ ^^^n&. ^ 
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sadness^ seemed to ask if Buth would ever 
come home again. Ruth did not look back; 
she felt sure her mother and the children 
were still at the door, but she could not 
trust herself to take another and a last 
glance at the home she was now leaving for 
the first time, and perhaps for ever. Tears, 
which could with difficulty be restrained, 
were ahnost choking her. 

Of course Mrs. Tiller was at her door, on 
the look-out, to see how Ruth went oflF, and 
whether she wore her best frock, and so on. 

''She's terrible chicken-hearted, Mrs. 
Alan,'' she said; ''our Annie went oflF all by 
herself, as bold as a lion. 'Twas as well she 
did, for I'm sure I haven't no time to spare 
for dressin' up in my best clothes to take 
her, and her father ain't so flush with money 
that he could throw away half a day's wages 
to take his girl to her place. 'Tis what I calls 
spoiling girls to give in to them in that way." 

"Girls ain't all alike," said Mrs. Alan. 
She felt thankful Ruth was unlike Annie. 
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/^Besides, somebody must have taken up 
Ruth's box, and my husband didn't think it 
looked respectftd-like to go to gentle folk's 
houses in every-day working clothes." 

Mrs. Alan's heart was far too full of sad- 
ness to allow her to stand gossiping with 
Mrs. Tiller; so she went into her house, 
and on her knees offered up a heartfelt 
prayer for the preservation of her child 
from all evils which might hurt her body 
or her soul. 

** Thoa SaYionr, while on earth residing, 
Never didst Thoa scorn a mother's prayer ; 
Faith may still behold Thee here abiding, 
Still commend her treasures to Thy care." 

In the meantime Ruth and her father 
went on their way towards the Manor House. 
They passed through several streets. . Ruth 
felt very shy, for she thought everybody 
must be looking at her, and wondering 
where she was going. When they came to 
the turnpike, the man at the gate a&kad \£- 
ihey weren't ^^out for a. \k!cJC\dL«5-* ^^s»&o. 
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wished she was. Now they are in the teoi 
country, and are toiling along the hot dtistj; 
road; but very soon they turned through ti 
gate into the meadows. If Buth had n6l 
felt something as heavy as a clock-weight 
hanging from her heart, a walk in the 
country — a rare occurrence in her life— 
would 'have been fuU of delight. Merry, 
blithesome birds sang in the branches ovei 
her head, and many-coloured wild-flowein 
decked the banks with their bright stmnj 
smiles. Mild meek-eyed sheep raised theii 
heads as they munched the rich grass, anc 
looked up doubtfully at Ruth and her father 
and then trotted nimbly away to nibble the 
sweet pasturage at a safer distance. Bui 
all was lost upon Ruth; she was in nt 
humour to enjoy anything; she scarcelj 
raised her eyes to glance at the cloudleis 
blue sky, which, in her childlike, simjde 
faith, she believed to be heaven, anc 
tiat God dwelt just behind it. She plodded 
silently along by her fatTiet*^ ^vfliei-, ^TATSksy 
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%h^ ha,\e gone a mile and more^ and have 
rqaclied the gates of the Manor House. 
l^uth trembled as, with a loud clang, they 
closed behind her. A broad gravel road, 
ifirith beautiful trees on either side, led to 
the house; but Ruth and her father went 
round the back way, and came to the kitchen 
door. Here they must part. — Ruth only 
shook hands with her father ; she was a&aid 
to kiss him, lest she might appear childish. 
Afterwards she wished she had, when she 
remembered his look of disappointment as 
he bent down his face and she turned hers 
away. . 

Ruth felt thoroughly miserable when she 
found herself alone in the midst of so many 
strange servants, and saw them all staring 
at her, and heard the remarks which they 
uttered loud enough for her to hear. One 
said she didn^t look as if sheM much work in 
her; and the cook called her the most "out- 
landish and old-fashionede&t lifct\<i ^Jokssj^' 
she bad ever set eyes u^ii. ^JLor^^s^^st^ \J^ 
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Ruth's immense relief, nurse soon made her 
appearance, and took her off to the nursery. 
Nurse did her best to make poor Ruth happy 
and comfortable; but, in spite of every effort, 
Ruth still felt very miserable, and that night 
she cried herself asleep. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BASH BESOLYE. 

When Ruth left her father's house it was 
like the vanishing of a sunbeam from the 
cottage. Not that the house was quiet and 
doleful, far from it, for the children babbled 
the whole day through, as cheerfully and 
loudly as noisy little brooks; but there was 
now no one who could help Mrs. Alan. 
Everything, therefore, devolved upon her, 
and she felt that in parting with Ruth she 
had -quite lost her right hand. However, 
knowing how advantageous it was for Ruth 
to secure such a good situation, she gladly 
gave her up, and went heartily and bravely 
to the task, fully determined that her hus- 
band should not find his cottage less tidy 
and comfortable, or his clothes less carefully 
mended. By ^^ catching every minute by 

D 3 
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the tail,'' as she expressed it, she managed 
to get through all the work very easily. 

Mrs. Alan's husband was never the man to 
frequent the beer-shop, and waste there both 
his time and his money ; but who can say 
how he might have acted, if after a day of 
labour and toil, he had returned home and 
found everything in a state of wretchedness 
and disorder? Very often a well-intentioned 
husband is driven to the public-house, and 
tempted to spend good honest wages, thus 
leaving his children half-starved and ill-clad, 
by the slatternly habits and bad management, 
of an unthrifty wife. 

Drinking husbands may be blamed, and 
most justly so, sometimes; but let idle, slo- 
venly wives and mothers look well to them- 
selves, and sit down and count the cost, ere 
they drive their husbands from home by its 
squalid discomfort. Rather let their aim 
be to have it said of them, as of the excel- 
Jent woman in the Book oi ^TO\et\i^— '^The 
heart of her husband dotti e»ai^^ \x\sa»\. \si 
^^^- . . . hepraiset\i\ieT." 
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No wonder, then, if Mrs. Tiller^s husband 
made the beer-shop an every-day resort, 
and sought there the light and warmth, the 
cheerftdness and cleanliness, which he looked 
for in vain in his own home, amid squalling, 
fretful, ill-natured children, grovelling in 
dirt and darkness, with a brawling, gossip- 
ing wife, who allowed everything to go to 
rack and ruin, and then laid the blame at 
her husband^s door instead of her own. 

'^ Home scarce seems like home without 
• our little woman, do it. Missus T' said Mr. 
Alan to his wife one summer evening, as he 
settled himself down in his high-backed 
wooden arm-chair to smoke his pipe. '*Ruth 
was as hearty and lightsome a lass as ever 
stepped a cottage, or a palace either — that 
she was. ^Tis most as if t^ pipe had gone 
out, to lose her ; but there " 

'^Tut, Master, ^beggars must not be 
choosers,' as the saying is. Besides, doesn't 
nature herself teach ua -w^ eax:^\.\k^ '5^'«:^^ 
keeping the children Vit\i av^*^ ^V^^^^^"^ 
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a hen but what beats off her chicks^ and jwst, 
because they'd never care to peck for them- 
selves if she was always scratching for worm^ 
to feed them with/* 

Mrs. Alan thought she spoke out bravely ; 
but notwithstanding the effort she made^ her. 
eyes grew dim with unbidden tears^ and it 
was in vain she tried to continue darning th^ 
little sock she had in her hand. 

"1 should dearly like, though, to clap my. 
eyes upon the little maid now and then, for 
aU that ; that I should, Missus.'' 

'^ Well, so should I, as far as that goes," 
replied Mrs. Alan, "but I don't wish to have 
Ruth fidgeting home at every whip-stich, 
like Annie Tiller. Why there's scarce a day 
goes by but what I see her running home 
with a basket of something, and 'tis some^ 
times quite late in the evening. There, I 
should tremble if our Ruth was to be tranap- 
ing about the streets like that poor girl. I 
said as much to Mrs. Tiller only this morn- 
ing, and, says she, 'You needn't trouble about 
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my Annie. She^s never been used to be 
mewed up so close as your girl ; besides^ she 
has cheek enough for anything ;^ and, says 
she, ^ Annie would never have done for Mrs. 
Greenes place if she hadn't an independent 
spirit of her own ; for the lodgers send her 
for their stout for supper and all kinds of 
things.' 'Mrs. Tiller/ 1 said, 'I only hope no 
harm wiU come of it; thafs all.' But, as 
I says, 'tis shameful of any missus to send 
such young giddy girls about so late in the 
evening; but 'tis worse for mothers to allow 
it. No wonder girls go wrong; and most 
times if s their own mothers' fault." 

'^ Ah ! " said Mr. Alan, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe, '^ some folks has face 
enough, and conscience little enough, to do 
a'most anything; but. Missus, you'd best not 
go meddling with Mrs. TiQer. For my part, 
I'd as soon take a strange dog by the ears 
— ay, and sooner, too, if I'd any care for 
my fingers — ^than toucli liet ydl \Ja& ^^ ^ 
interfering/' 
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'^rm surC;, Master, I don^t want to bia 
meddlesome-like, but I canH bear to see such 
goings on without speaking out." 
• '' You've got rigbt on your side. Missus, 
I believe. I was thinking of an old saying, 
as says something like this, that 'he that 
will have a sickle in another's com, or an 
oar in every man's boat, no wonder if hia 
fingers be mpped.' Only I expect that wai| 
meant more as a rap over the knuckles for> 
them encroaching busybodies. Thank Qtod^ 
my missus ain't one of that sort." 

By this time it was quite '' blind man'a 
holiday," as Mrs. AUn said. The flaming of 
the socks was completed, and her husband's 
pipe smoked. Nothing of the day's task 
remained to be accomplished, save the even- 
ing offering of prayer and praise, and th§ 
reading of a portion of God's Holy Word— ^ 
" the poor man's treasury," as the Bible has 
been so aptly called. Here, while with right 
reverence they read and listen, and then bend 
tieir knees in prayer ioi 1i\ieai^^N?» «sA 
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their little ones, we must for the present 
leave the father and mother, and return to 
Ruth. 

After a time she became morie reconciled 
to being away from home, and began really 
to like her place. She grew fond of the 
children, with their loving little hearts and 
pretty coaxing ways, and the nurse, instead 
of being' dross, was very kind to her. Ruth 
had nothing to do -vdth the other servants; 
but the cbok, Mrs. Tiller's sister, never lost 
ah opportunity of spiting her, or saying ill- 
natuired things. Nurse told Ruth not to 
eare for it, and begged her never to answer 
again. 

Ruth did not forget to think of her home, 
dnd aU its simple joys and kind faces, much 
less did she forget her mother's good advice. 

** Oh, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the youiig mitid a\. touSlotel ^o^%. 
And cann6t teach t\i©^tero.m. 
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Dim or unheard, the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony miwind. 

Was not our Lord a little child, 

Taught by degrees to pray. 
By father dear and mother mild 

Instructed day by day.?'* 

It happened one day, as Ruth was going 
into the town on an errand for the nurse, 
that she met Annie Tiller trolloping along, 
looking a great fright, in an old flounced 
dress of her mother's with such ugly large 
hoops knocking against everything she 
passed. 

^^ Gracious goodness !'' exclaimed Annie, 
staring at Ruth from head to foot, ^' Don't 
your missus allow no crinolines ? Why you 
look as straight and lean as a bean-stick. 
I'd never put up with that if I was you; but 
I guess you're kept precious strict. You 
should have such a place as mine : I may 
dress as I like and go where I please, because 
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" * Gracious goodness ! ' exclaimed Annie, 
staring at Ruth from head to foot, ' Don't 
your missus allow no crin'lines ? Why you 
look as straight and lean as a hean-stick.' '* 

Page 48. 
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I do all the errands, so who^s to know where 
I go whenFm out V 

" Is that right, Annie V asked Ruth. 

" I don^t know, and what^s more, I don^t 
care a straw if it isn^t,^^ replied Annie, with 
a defiant toss of the head. 

'^ Mother says, ' don't care always comes to 
the gallows,' '' said Ruth. 

'^What rubbish!'' replied Annie, impa- 
tiently. '^ I say, are you going to the 
fair ?" 

'^ Oh, no ! Mother never would let me go 
near the fair; besides, I'm quite sure my 
missus wouldn't like it." 

''I don't suppose my missus would like it; 
but I'll go somehow, see if I won't," said 
Annie, with another toss of the head. 

'' Oh, Annie, don't go," said Ruth en- 
treatingly; " it's such a wicked place ; and 
to go all on the sly too ! K I were you I 
should be terribly afraid that something 
dreadful would happen to me." 

"Stuff and nonsense, Ruth ! what do you 
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know about it ? Besides^ just bs if I wasn't 
old enough to take care of myself I'^ 

So sayings without the ceremony of leave- 
takings Annie swaggered off with an air of 
importance^ yoin of her own fimeied su 
periority over poor Buth. 

Well has it been observed, that ^^ Vctniiy 
poisons the whole character, and makes every- 
body £Bdse, and leaves nothing sincere ex 
trustworthy libout them/' . 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FAIB. 

Annib Tillei^ did go to the fair^ and tasted 
its empty^ falsely-called ples^ures. She gazed 
on the foolish, gaudy shows, with all their 
mockeries and lying wonders, and listened 
to the clown^s low, vulgar jests. She was 
jostled in the drunken, brawling crowd, and 
breathed the pestilent air, foul with oaths, 
and reeking with tobacco-smoke and the 
fumes of strong drink. She saw, she heard, 
all this. — ^But hark ! what are those groans? 
whose that pale, moaning form stretched on 
that comfortless bed, in that darkened room, 
raving in wild delirium ? Woe to her way- 
ward heart I it is poor Annie ! Unknown 
to her mistress, and contrary to her orders, 
she slipped off to the fair, as she foolishly 
boasted she would do, in spite of ButVs en- 

1^^ 
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treaties to her to stay away. At first, no harm 
resulted from Annie^s reckless disobedience ; 
but, unfortunately, just as she was on the 
point of returning home, one of her idle 
companions persuaded her to have another 
swing in the boat. Once more she is whirled 
madly through the air, now high above the 
ground, now skimming its surface ; pre- 
sently her head grows dizzy. She screams 
to the man to stop the swing, but no one 
heard or heeded her cries, and she fell head- 
long on the ground ! The unhappy girl was 
picked up in a state of insensibility, and 
carried home almost dying, her skull being 
seriously injured from the violence of the fall. 
A sad scene was Mrs. Tiller^s cottage that 
night. Mrs. Tiller wringing her hands, with 
vain lamentations calling upon those around 
her to save her child from death, whilst 
Annie, lying on the bed, with her dark 
wildly streaming hair thrust aside, and her 
head thrown back upon tlcie ^aHow, with 
reatleasj wandering eyea, ot to«««i^ ^a\iX.\ 




** She screams to the man to stop the 
swing, but no one heard or heeded her cries, 
and she fell headlong on the ground." 

Page 52. 
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deliriiun^ with her fingers stuffed into her 
ears^ entreated her mother to hush the dread- 
ful noises and to hold her head^ which seemed 
to poor Annie as if it could never rest. 

The house was filled with Mrs. TiUer^s 
Mends and neighbours. Good Mrs. Alan 
was there, qidet and composed, and the only 
person who appeared to know what was best 
to be done. She begged Mrs. Tiller to send 
the people away and clear the room ; but she 
would not listen to her, evidently dreading 
nothing so much as being left in solitude 
with her suffering child. 

Happily, after a whUe, when their curiosity 
was satisfied, or rather was not satisfied, for 
many of them only came expecting, as they 
thought, to hear poor Annie^s last words and 
see her die, they gradually dropped off, one 
by one, leaving Mrs. Alan and " old Cora,'^ 
as the old woman was called, to sit up with 
Mrs. Tiller and Annie. 

Old Cora was an Irish E>om»i\. C^tKoi&i.^'^w 
iind-iearted old 80\i\, aSbna^^^x^"^ *^^^ 
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herself or anybody else when the opportunity 
arose. She managed^ by dint of using her 
wits, to pick up a scanty living by nursing 
the sick or acting as watcher for the dead; 
She had a wonderfiil faculty for hearing of 
sudden illnesses or accidents , and was sure to 
be amongst the first on the spot. 

^^ Won^t ye please to take a drain V asked 
the old woman, with a strong Irish accent> 
as she took a bottle out of her capacious 
pocket and held it up to Mrs. Alan. 

"No, thank you, Cora,^^ replied Mrs. 
Alan. "I never touch anything of the 
kind, I can^t abear the smell of spirits.^' 

" Och, bless the darliut V exclaimed Cora, 
" not like the smell ! as sure as I sits here, 
Hwere tenpence the half-pint; 'twould get 
ye through the night beautiful, and keep ye 
as fresh as a daisy, that it would.'' So say- 
ing, the old woman put the bottle to hei 
mouth, and swallowed a plentiful allowanw 
of her " drop of comfort," as she called it. 

" To my mind," said Mrs. Alan, " there'i 
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Bothing like a cup of tea when anybody^s 
Bitting np. I brought a pinch in my pockety 
for I didn't know how Mrs. Tiller was off 
for tea, and I've filled the kettle, so by-and- 
by Fll put it on the fire, and we can have a 
nice hot cup, 'twill do us a deal more good 
than gin and the like of that." 

'' A stirong cup o' tea won't come amiss, 
no how," said Cora, ^^ but it don't seem so 

comforting as How the poor dear do 

moan, and her head's as hot as a live coal!" 
Old Cora placed her hand on Annie's brow 
as she spoke. 

" I'll take and bathe it with some vinegar," 
said Mrs. Alan. 

''And won't ye just put up a bit of a 
prayer for the soul of the dear darlint, Mrs. 
Alan?" asked old Cora, as she settled herself 
down by the side of the bed; ''I'd do it 
myself, only I haven't my book wid my Aves 
and Paternosters ; and if I had, I haven't my 
glasses, and sure I'm no cat that I should see 
in the dark, and 'tis as good as dark wid that 
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awsome^ guttering rufihliglit. But you're 
so handy with your prayers ; they tell me ye 
can tongue them as nice and illegant as if they 
was all wrote down before your eyes in Uack 
and white; so the darkness is no iU-con-^ 
venience to you/' 

^^ I'm sure I should be very glad to say a 
few words/' replied Mrs. Alan. 

" Och/' said old Cora, " if it had oi^y been 
one of us Cath'lics *as was tooked for deaths 
you'd have had Father O'Reilly, the priest, 
along side of her bed, just to see her safe into 
purgatory, for I guess 'tis there she'll have 
to halt a bit, to get purified from her sins." 

'^'Tis the blood of Christ, Cora, which 
cleanses from all sin : HisnH purgatory that 
can purify v^ ; and as to Father O'Reilly, 
Fm sure our minister would be the first to 
come and pray for Annie, if he only knew of 
the accident. I offered to go and fetch him, 
not that any priest could save us, but" 

'^'^You Protestants mightn't think so," 
interrupted Cora,; " but to my TmBLdL^Xr^o-vs^ 
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have been a comfort-like to have seen his 
dear face ; they tell me ye don^t even ask the 
blessed Virgin to send on your prayers I May 
the good Mother pardon the slight^ and heal 
the darlint V 

Cora crossed herself devoutly. 

'' Christ is our only Mediator/' replied 
Mrs. Alan. '^The Sible tells us that if we 
pray through Christ, our prayers will be sure 
to be accepted.'' 

''That beats me/' said Cora; ''Father 
O'Reilly says 'tis the blessed Virgin as sits 
in heaven and hears our prayers ; and who's 
old Cora, that she should think for herself 
when she's got the priest to do it for her !" 

Very simply, but fervently, did Mrs. Alan 
pray for the suffering Annie ; many a silent 
prayer had she already that night offered up 
for her to the throne of grace. 

Exhausted with wailings and lamentations, 
Mrs. Tiller had fallen asleep; but whilst 
Mrs. Alan was prayingj old. Gox^* ^^^^^^^ 
herself incessantly, coTL^al^^aSci ^^ssg^H:. 
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down on her knees, every now and. theft 
exclaiming, 

" Glory he to us I Glory he to us P^ 

'^^Tisn^t no glory to us/^ replied Mrs, 
Alan, rising &om her knees ; '^ to God be 
all the glory/' 

'^ Och, yes, my darlint.!'' exclaimed Cora, 
'^to God be all the glory for giving ns the? 
Saints and the blessed Virgin to pray to; 
He's very merciful and good/' 

'^ He alone knows what's best for us," 
sidd Mrs. Alan. 

" Ye never said a truer word than that, 
Mrs, Alan," said Cora. "Ah! we must 
bide His time, even in purgatory, if we're 
ever lucky enough to get there. I'm sure 
Father O'Reilly won't be keeping us out 
of heaven longer than is needful, just for 
the saying a decent lot of masses ioXi 
our souls, and for burning the sins out of 
them. "Tisn't much the good man — God 
bless him — ^will get for saying them for old 
Cora's soul when she's dead and gone ; but; 
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if ever Fve a copper or so to spare, I put 
it by for him — dear heart — ^for I shouldnH 
bide aisy and comfor^ble in purgatory, if I 
thought he was praying for me all gracious- 
Kke." 

'' Dearie me, Cora/' said Mrs. Alan, '' we 
don't want no purgatory, even if there was 
such a place, and we know there isn't, be- 
cause the Bible doesn't say anything .about 
it. God will ffive us eternal life if we only 
repent and believe, and turn to Him." 

Cora made no reply; her head was al- 
ready gradually sinking on her chest. The 
'' drop of comfort" which she had taken, as 
she said, to keep her awake and as fresh as 
a daisy, was fast closing her eyes, and she 
was very soon sound asleep and snoring. 

Presently Mrs. Tiller awoke, and began 
talking. 

'^ 'Tis all her own fault, and comes of her 
disobedience," she said, rousing herself and 
yawning listlessly ; '^ she never would listen 
to me j nobody would believe the mischief 
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Annie^s always getting into; and now to 
think of her haying this fall and losing such 
a place^ — ^'twas worth pounds to us : 'tis 
aggravating/' 

'^ Never mind that, Mrs. Tiller/' replied 
Mrs. Alan ; '^ it may be the saving of her 
soul, and ^ what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?' There's no denying Annie's 
wayward and riotous, but then, have you 
ever tried to make her steadier, or set her a 
good example ? Can she say of you, ' She 
hath done what she could'?" 

Mrs. Tiller was speechless. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MTSTEEIOUS VISIT. 

Mss. Tiller was speechless ; yet that 
speechlessness was more eloquent than the 
fairest sounding words — ^more telling than 
the wildest shriek. Her tongue, as it clave 
to the roof of her mouth in its speechless- 
ness, condemned her more surely than the 
bitterest accusation could have done. 

Poor Annie lingered on for some weeks 
in weakness and in pain, with only intervals 
of consciousness, a weed and wrack cast 
upon life's shore ! She had sown to sin — 
she reaped a harvest of woes. Beware of 
sin, and ere you rush madly into its meshes, 
think of all the bitter consequences it 
entails. Sin and suffering are as closely 
linked together now as they ever were. 
You may laugh, you may scoff, at those 
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who tell yoa so, and say with childish reck- 
lessness and self-destroying infatuation, 
*^ Let ns eat, drink, and he merry; for to- 
morrow we die. We will live while we can, 
and die when we mnst/' But ^^be sure 
your sin will find you out/' the day of 
reckoning will certainly come. You cannot 
escape sin's penalty. Sin will make itself 
fdlt — will inevitably, so(mer or later, fling 
its dark shadow of suffering over you. 

Instead of lamenting Annie's accident as 
the result and consequence of her own bad 
training and wicked neglect of her child, 
Mrs. Tiller sat down with her handful of 
trouble, sullen and soured with disappoint- 
ment; peevish words and a bitter tongue 
too plainly showing that God's note of 
warning had been unheard, or, at all events, 
unheeded. Christ stood knocking at the 
door of her heart, unseen, yet near, ready 
to listen, ready to save, yet she would not 
turn to Him that she imght have life. She 
was '^ like the deaf adder, that stoppeth 
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her ear; whicli will not hearken to the 
Yoiee of charmers^ charming never so 
wisely." 

The doctor gave but little hope of Annie^s 
recovery. Day after dfty she lay like a life- 
less log, a melancholy contrast to the fresh- 
ness of health and strength, and the joy- 
ousness of sunny youth which had been 
hers only a few short days before ! 

The minister of tike parish in which she 
lived, called continually to see her ; but the 
rays of consciousness were too fleeting and 
transitory to allow him to speak to her of 
her soul. '^ In the midst of life we are in 
death.^^ Let us then strive so to live, that 
when we come to our last hour we may have 
nothing left to do but to die. 

Once, when Mrs. Alan was standing by 
Annie^s bed, she fancied her lips moved as 
in prayer. She said so to her mother ; but 
Mrs. Tiller replied — 

^^ Oh, no, Mrs. Alan; I don't expect she's 
praying, for Annie ^«i& T\aN^^ ^^^ ^<s^^ 
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call a praying child. When she was quite a 
little thing, I had a deal of trouble even to 
get her to repeat her ^' Our Father /^ but 
now she^fl grown up, I can^t say what she 
does. Fm sure Fve* something else to do 
than to be always following at her heels to 
drive her to her knees.'' 

Not a praying child ! May this never be 
said of any Christian mother's child; but 
let no mother drive her children to their 
knees. Bather let her lead them to feel the 
privilege of prayer, and teach them to pray, 
not merely in obedience to a mother's wish, 
but &om love to God. Above all, let a 
mother's example show how she values 
prayer. Praying mothers wiU make praying 
children. 

" How are you, Mrs. Alan ?" asked Mrs. 
Curtis one day, not very long .after the 
events related in the last chapter. " I have 
just dropped in to teU you that my boy 
Jacob has got a weeding job at the Manor 
House, thanks to your speaking up for him." 
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^^^Twasn^t my doing exactly, Mrs. Curtis/^ 
replied Mrs. Alan. ^' Euth was talking about 
1dm to nurse, and saying how fond lie was of 
flowers, and how dearly he should like to work 
in a garden ; and nurse spoke to the missus.'^ 

^'Any way, I don^t know how to be 
thankftd enough,^' said Mrs. Curtis; '^ ^twill 
be a little something coming in, and what^s 
almost better, "'twill keep Jacob out of mis- 
chief. The house don't seem like the same 
place now he's away all day ; 'tis just like 
the stopping of a bird-flapper, to get rid of 
him. I suppose all boys axe much the 
same ; not but what mine are a deal more 
ruly since I took your advice about keeping 
them in, and I'm certain they are much hap- 
pier themselves ; they ain't half so irritating 
and quarrelsome as they used to be. Ah ! 
as I've said scores of times, 'tis prayer that 
brings down manna from heaven. How are 
the folks next door getting on ? I called just 
Plow, but Mrs. Tiller didn't say Come in, so 
of course I didn't offer to." 
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'^ Well, I don^t see any difference in their 
goings on,^^ replied Mrs. Alan. '^ They 
really do seem to harden their hearts just 
like Pharaoh did. Not that I should wish 
anybody to know I said so ; but, dear me ! 
they think no more of warnings and plagues 
than nothing! There's that poor Annie, 
as you might say, with one foot in the 
grave, and yet ^tis nothing but blaspheming 
and quarrelling all day long. Why, ^twas 
only yesterday, when the master came home 
for dinner, he was so put out with finding 
things all in a mess like, that he ups with 
the cabbage and bacon, and throws it all out 
upon the ash-heap — ^plates, dishes, and every- 
thing — ^that he did ; there ! I wouldn^t 
have believed it, if I hadn^t seen it with my 
own eyes.^' 

^^ Did you ever V exclaimed Mrs. Curtis ; 

^^but what can you expect from such godless 

people? Why, they haven^t no more re- 

Jj^'on than that cat as sits by the fire and 

swears 1 For my part, 1 dou'^ «»e^\LO^ ^^573 
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can ever expect to be any better, for they 
never go near a place of worship/' 

'^ I donH believe they . do/' . said Mrs. 
Alan; "^tis shocking; how can they hope 
for a blessing upon their doings ? If we 
don't go to God's house, we can't expect 
Him to come to ours. We know God's 
grace can reach the heart anywhere, and 
prayer don't need a sacred place. Still, 
thaf s no excuse for them ; for wherever we 
are, there must be an earnest heart, and a 
praying one too, if we expect God to be 
present with us, and I don't see nothing of 
the sort in the Tillers' goings on ; not that 
if s for such as we to sit in judgment on our 
neighbours." 

^'Certainly not, Mrs. Alan," said Mrs. 
Curtis; '^I'm sure I should be the last to 
wish to do that ; but they do say Mrs. Tiller 
gets through a good bit of washing most 
Sunday mornings. That ain't doing as she 
ought ; — ^but there, we've aU ^ot o\33: fewlta^ 
and some of us more t\iaii ^^ ^\n^ o^a.'s/^^^ 
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credit for. A cage of unclean birds, thaf »i 
what the heart is at the best of timea. 
Dearie me ! if there ain^t a smart carriage ! 
'Tisn^t often we get such quality* through/ 
our poor street. I wonder where they caiv 
be goiQg. Goodness ! if Hisn^t stopping at^ 
your door ! It is, as sure as I sits here V^ - 

^^ Why, ^tis Mrs. Foot herself,^^ exclaimed: 
Mrs. Alan, peeping over the muslin blind.. 
^^ Whoever would have thought of the Manoii 
House people coming to our poor place. I 
hope there^s nothing amiss with Ruth.^' 

'^ ^Tis to be hoped not, I^m sure,^' replied 
Mrs. Curtis ; " but this here world's so full 
of ups and downs, there's no telliag what's 
going to happen. I declare if she isn't 
getting out and coming in, that she is I 
I'd best slip into the back-kitchen and wait 
a bit." 

So saying, Mrs. Curtis made her escape, 
and Mrs. Foot entered the cottage. 

^^ It must be something serious," thought 
Mrs. Curtis, as she stood behind the back/- 
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kitchen door^ holding her breathy lest she 
should be seen or heard by Mrs. Foot. 
•'^Something very serious/^ thought Mrs. 
Curtis j for Mrs. Foot spoke as dismal as if 
she was at a fiineral^ and she told Mrs. Alan 
to shut the parlour door. Law ! supposing 
she caught sight of me through the crevice, 
and thought I was going to listen to what 
she had to say ! If it don't quite fidget me 
to think of it ! and my Jacob, as you might 
say, one of the Manor House servants ! If 
he should be turned off through Mrs. Foot 
seeing me a-peeping at her V 

Mrs. Curtis had plenty of time for indulg- 
ing in these and many other thoughts and 
surmises, for Mrs. Foot remained a very long 
time talking to Mrs. Alan ; but not a sound 
could she hear excepting every now and 
then the noise of the carriage- wheels, as the 
coachman drove slowly up and down the 
street. Mr^. Tiller was out at her door in 
no time, to have a gossip with the footmaa. 
She was terribly curious about all that went 
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on at the Manor House^ and tried ha 
find out what brought Mrs. Foot to 
Alan's house^ but the footman either i 
not or could not satisfy her curiosity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CLOUD OYEE THE COTTAGE. 

When Mrs. Foot^s carriage drove away, 
Mrs. Curtis, released from her imprison- 
ment in the back-kitchen, returned to the 
parlour, and there she found poor Mrs. Alan 
fainting in her chair. After a time, a flood 
of tears came to her relief, and enabled her 
to relate to Mrs. Curtis all that had hap- 
pened. 

It was as Mrs. Curtis had already settled 
in her own mind, — something very serious 
which had brought Mrs. Foot to the Alans' 
house. Ruth, the sunbeam of the cottage, 
her father^s joy, her mother^s hope, was sus- 
pected of having stolen a silver spoon I 

Mrs. Foot spoke very kindly, and broke 
the sad suspicion as gently and considerately 
as possible — stiU the miserable fact could 
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not be liiddeii or suppressed : it must come 
out in all its liideousness^ blackness^ and de- 
formity. Very deeply Mrs. Foot sympathised 
witb the poor heart-stricken mother, and 
grieved especially for Ruth ; but sympathy 
and grief are of little avail at such a trying 
hour. It was some slight alleviation to Mrs. 
Alan to hear that Ruth herself positively and 
firmly denied the charge. She had always 
been such a truthful child, Mrs. Alan would 
not believe she could be guilty of telling a 
lie ; and her mistress said she had hitherto 
borne such a good character at the Manor 
House, it was even more difficult to imagine 
she would steal. 'Still, the spoon was miss- 
ing, and no one could account for its disap- 
pearance. The nurse declared the spoons 
were all right when Ruth took down the, 
dinner-tray from the nursery. The cook, 
for her part, said she was prepared to take 
her oath that when she cleared the spoons ^ 
oflF the tray to wash the dishes she counted' 
them, and found one was gone. Nobody 
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had touched them excepting Euth, therefore 
she must be the culprit: she must have 
taken the spoon. Appearances were cer- 
tainly sadly against her; but Mrs. Foot pro- 
mised Mrs. Alan not to dismiss her child at 
once, but to keep her for a month, with the 
hope that during that time the spoon might 
either be found, or some fiirther light be 
thrown upon its mysterious disappearance. 

" Don't take on so, Mrs. Alan,'' said Mrs. 
Curtis, when Mrs. Alan had ended her sad 
disclosure, and was sobbing as if her heart 
must break — '^ don't take on so, Mrs. Alan ; 
depend on't 'twill all come right somehow. 
I'd as soon believe black's white as believe 
that your Ruth could do such a shocking 
thing as to steal ; and then to be so mean as 
to try and hide her fault with a nasty flimsy 
lie, that she'd be sure must be found out !" 

" I can't believe it no more than you do, 
Mrs. Curtis," replied Mrs. Alan, through 
her tears ; '^ but what hurts me so is to think 
that such a dreadful thing should ever have 
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been fastened on onr poor girl. Rutli was 
always the one to speak the truth. Hti 
father used to say when she was at home^ tf 
the children had been quarrelling and Me 
couldn't get at the rights of it, ' Here com^ 
Ruth, now we shall hear the truth.' 01 
dear ! oh dear 1 'twill 'most break the pocfif 
girl's heart — ^I know 'twill. Her missal 
said 'twas quite piteous to see her; she'd 
done nothing but cry ever since the cock 
had made the stir about the spoon ; a&d 
when Mrs. Foot told her she was coming to 
see me, and asked her if she'd any message 
to send, she said, ^ Please, Ma'am, tell mo- 
ther not to fret : I'm not guilty j I didn't 
take the spoon : she'll believe me, I knoHr 
shewiU.'" 

^^ Did she, really ? poor dear! " ' 

'^And I do believe her," sobbed Mrs. 

Alan j ^^ but suppose the spoon should never 

be foimd ! What will become of our Ruth ? 

Wbat^a a girl without a good character?^ 

Mrs, Alan vn'ung hieT '\ia'ai^a m ^tl ^q^jj ^ 

grief. 
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^ ^^ Don't you believe it, Mrs. Alan/' replied 
Mrs. Curtis, her tears falKng almost as fast 
^ Mrs. Alan's — " don't you believe it ; the 
spoon's safe to turn up somewhere, just when 
md where you*d least expect it. I dare say 
(Abraham never guessed he should see a ram 
caught in a thicket ; but that was no matter, 
there 'twas, sure enough. Besides, if Ruth's 
innocent, I don't believe the Lord will ever 
let her be punished. If I ain't much mis- 
taken, the guilty one will be caught in the 
very thicket which was meant for somebody 
dse. Ah, I haven't no faith in that cook up 
at the Manor House." 
I ^^ 'Tis our want of faith and trust in God 
^hich most times doubles all our cares," 
said Mrs. Alan. ^^ K we could only really 
feel the truth of those words, ^ The Lord is 
^t hand,' that is — as our minister explained 
it last Sunday — ^very near to us, how much 
more ready we should be to go and cast all 
our care upon Him." 
K ''I never heard tliat ^.esA. ^^xV ^S«a ^^^^^s^ 
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before/' said Mrs. Curtis, ^' 'tis a beauti^ 
way of looking at it ; but here comes M: 
Alan ; 'twill be best for me to be going/' 

'^ You be in a terrible hurry, seemingl] 
Mrs. Curtis/' observed Mr. Alan, as she mc 
him at the front-door and tried to brush b 
without speaking. 

^^ 'Tis most time to be in a hurry. Mi 
Alan j " I've been gossiping with your mis 
BUS, and let the time go by for tea; an 
there's my Billy and Esau just gone home 
and if they find me out they'll be all ove 
the place; there'll be no catching them agai 
till bedtime." 

So saying, Mrs. Curtis walked away, gla 
to escape, lest her red eyes should be seen. 

^^ Thee'st been crying, Missus !" said Mi 
Alan, as he put down his basket of tools ani 
approached his wife. ^^ What's the matte 
now ? You and Mrs. Curtis haven't bee: 
falling out, I should hope ; but she lookei 
terrible queer when 1 met her just now, an 
she badn^t a word to aay to «u>oo^^ ?* 
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'^ Something's gone wrong up at the 
Manor House^'' was Mrs. Alan's only reply. 

^'What, with our Ruth?'' asked Mr. 
Alan ; ^^ there's always things to worrit any- 
body in service^ let the place be never so 
good on the whole. I wouldn't let the girl 
stay there another day, if I thought she 
wasn't happy ; but let me hear what 'tis all 
about." 

A firesh burst of tears choked Mrs. Alan's 
utterance ; but all too soon the whole of the 
sad tale was told. It would have touched 
the hardest heart to have witnessed the poor 
father's grief — a grief deep and silent. No 
words of anguish or despair escaped from his 
lips ; but as his wife gradually unfolded the 
facts, his head sank lower and lower on his 
xjhest, and his back bent with the weight of 
woe 1 

** His heart was faint with sorrow, 
Heavy and hard to bear." 

'^ We mustn't expect always to have fewt 
weather and a clear aky,"Wv&'svy&,^sss^ \ssss» 
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than t^otlierSj" he said after a while. 
" f Hitherto hath the Lord helped us/ and 
He won't forsake us now : ay, as the hymn 

Bays— 

' Wfi*ll praise Thee for all that is past, 
And iTMni Thee for aJl that's to come/ 

Besides, there^s always something good 
comes out of every troublej if we could only 
think so. Troubles don*t spring out of the 
dust — ^there^s good in them, if they only stops 
us as we goes helter-skeltering along, and 
make us look back a bit, to see what we've 
been about. Perhaps we haven't taken 

* enough account of our mercies, or p'raps 
we've been slackening our pace or going 
crooked-like, or, — there, if 'twasn't our ButL 
as was blamed, 'twouldn't seem half so hardj 

but to think of" 

The poor man could say no more, his 
voice failed him, he buried his face in his 
toil-worn hands, and wept like a child. 
The little ones looked on wonderingly, 

and huns about their ia^ei^^ Vaa^s»^ «m 
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with their tiny fingers tried to pull away his 
hands from his face^ and then laughed little 
merry laughs^ thinking their father was play- 
ing with them^ as he so often did when he 
came home from work. Sorrow was as yet 
a thing unknown to their young, joyous, 
happy hearts; but the long convulsive sobs 
which followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, and which even shook the strong man^s 
frame, seemed to tell them plainer than 
words, that their father was not now playing 
at crying. And then they set to work and 
kissed his hands and stroked his head ; but 
their loving little services only made the 
tears flow faster, and the sobs longer and 
. louder : and then they hid their own little 
^ faces in their pinafores, and cried as they 
had never cried before. 

<( 'Tis when the lights of earth are gone 
The heavenly glories shine ; 
When other comforts I have none, 
Thy comfort, Lord, is mine. 

JBe still, my thi6bbmg\ife%x\.,'\i«v ^>S^> 
Cast off thy weax^ \o«A, 
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And make His holy will thy will, 
And rest upon thy Cbd. 



How many a time the night hath come, 

Yet still returned the day ; 
How many a time thy cross, thy gloom, 

Ere now hath passed away 1 " 



CHAPTER IX. 

A BAD CONSCIENCE. 

Jacob returned home from the Manor House 
much later than usual that evening. When 
he did make his appearance, he was breath- 
less with excitement, and his mind was so 
full of the missing silver spoon, that he could 
think and speak of nothing else. In fact, he 
had such a great deal to say on the subject, 
that he scarcely gave himself time to eat his 
crust of bread and butter, or drink the cup 
of milk and water which his mother had 
carefiilly put aside on the hob to be kept 
warm. 

Billy and Esau sat on their low wooden 
stools, and listened with open eyes and 
mouth. The grandmother wiped her spec- 
tacles, and laid aside hex 1s3^\iai'^^\s^ ^st^ssx. 
that she might not lo^e u N<iatSL 'i^e.^'W^*^'^ 
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communicate. It was all news to her; fox 
Mrs. Curtis had only just come in^ and had 
not had time to tell her all she knew about 
the matter. 

''Law, Mother/' said Jacob, '''tis aU 
bustle and talk up at the Manor House : one 
says one thing, and f other says t'other thing ; 
but I think they all tells a pack o' lies, ex- 
cepting the old nurse, and she says she'd 
give her eyes if Ruth tooked the spoon ; but 
cook, she's all in a fluster like, and looks so 
awful terrified at every little noise, and starts 
like anythiQg if anybody comes nighst her. 
She'd jimip at her own shadow, — I know 
she would." 

" Ah," said the grandmother, with a pro- 
longed shake of the head, " 'tis conscience 
makes cowards of us all." 

" Not that it's for such as we to say a word 
about it, with Jacob on the premises," put 
in Mrs. Curtis. 

Jacob was too much taken up with all he 
had heard and seen to give any heed to what 
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Ids moth^ and grandmother said^ and he 
ocmtinned — 

''And Mrs. Tiller, she's been up there 
this afternoon, — ^I saw her, but she didn't 
see me.'' 

'' How cotdd that be ?" interrupted Billy. 

'' How could that be ?" said Jacob ; '' why- 
very easy, — only you don't know nothin' 
about it. There be such lots of ins and outs, 
and paths and laurel hedges, and such heaps 
of shrubs and things about the Manor House, 
'tis like a maze. Billy would be losing his- 
flelf, Granny, wouldn't he, if he was me? I 
was weedin' one of the paths, and I looked 
up, for I heard somebody a comin' — ^I could 
see through the shrubs, don't ye see, only 
nobody couldn't see me — and up comes Mrs. 
Tiller, a-peeping and a-peering about. I 
wished old Growler hadn't been tied up; 
he'd a soon have pitched into her legs" 

''You bad boy, youl" exclaimed Mrs. 
Curtis, giving Jacob at the same time a cuff 
on the ear. 
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''Well, Mother, and so he would/' said 
Jacob, nothiiig daunted by his mother's cor- 
rection, ''and a good job too if he had; 
people ain't got no business to come prying 
about ; why can't they come straightfor'ard- 
like, up to the kitchen door, if they ain't 
ashamed of what they've got to say ? Well, 
up comes Mrs. Tiller, tip-toeing along as 
quiet and sly as our cat, and then she hem- 
med and hawed, and presently out pops the 
cook, and then they gets behind the shrubs, 
close where I was, and" 

" Listeners never hears no good of them- 
selves, Jacob," interrupted Mrs. Curtis. 

" 'Twasn't like listening. Mother," replied 
Jacob, " 'cause I wasn't there on purpose to 
hear what they'd got to say. I was weedin' 
where the gardener told me to, and I couldn't 
help overhearing sometimes what they was 
a-saying; I didn't hear much either, for 
they kind of mumbled and whispered every 
now and then." 

"That don't look straightfor'ard quite, 
do it ?" said the grandmother. 
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• ^' If tlieyM had a mind to it, they might 
have heard me/^ observed Jacob ; " for I^m 
sure I made a terrible clicking noise with my 
ktiife against the stones; but they didnH 
take any notice of it. At last, I happened to 
sneeze loudish, and cook said, ' Hush,' and 
asked Mrs. Tiller if she didn't hear some- 
body about; but Mrs. Tiller only told her 
not to be so stupid and frightened, but to 
make haste and tell her all she had to say, 
for she couldn't bide there for ever. Then 
cook said ^ 'twas the missus's fault, for having 
such a trumpery young girl up in the nur- 
sery,' and a deal more I couldn't hear ; but 
presently cook forgot herself, and began 
laughing and chuckling, and said out quite 
loud, 'she didn't care, for she would put 
them all on the wrong scent.' Mrs. Tiller 
wondered if Ruth would be sent to jail. 
Cook said, ' 'twould serve her right if she 
was ; but she didn't guess 'twould come to 
that, because the master and missus was so 
ridiculously partial to Ruth, and so tooked 
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up with the Alans^ tbat she^d wager^ theyd 
get her clean off somehow ; and that sheM no 
common patience with them^ fol* she didn^t 
think they believed that Buth stole the spoon 
at all !^ Cook gived her head such a toss- 
she did ; I seen her through the laurels as 
plain as I sees you. Granny/' 

'^ *Tis as much as your place is worth, you 
good-for-nothing, idle boy,'' said Mrs. Cur- 
tis, '' to be seen prying through them laurels, 
and listening to people talking. I'll baste 
you well, I wiU, if you do get turned out. 
Cook is just the one to do it, if she caught 
you at your tricks." 

'^ And when she'd done tossing her head, 
what did she say ?" enquired Esau. 

'^ Why she said," continued Jacob, " that 
she Wondered who her missus imagined had 
taken the spoon, if Ruth hadn't cribbed it ; 
somebody must have done it^ for silver spoons 
hadn't legs, that they could walk off tte 
premises by themselves. She was just teH- 
ing Mrs. Tiller that all their boxes had been 
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searched^ when they heard the carriage 
coming up the drive. So cook cut off as 
quick as she could, and Mrs. Tiller tooked 
to her legs, and got. out of the back gate 
before the carriage came in sight.'' 

^^ 'Tisn't much you heard, after all,'' said 
the grandmother. 

^^To hear you talk. Mother, anybody 
would think that you was encouraging Jacob 
in i^uch underhand ways," said Mrs. Curtis. 
^^ All I knows is, if Jacob goes and lets it 
Out, that he overheard cook and Mrs. Tiller 
talking together, the fat will be in the fire, 
and cook will pick him out of his weeding 
jpb as easy as she'd pick a winkle out of the 
shell. She will — I knows she will. She is 
vengeance itself, cook is." 

'^ I wasn't doing nothing wrong. Mother," 
said Jacob. ^^ 'Twas all their own fault ; but 
I guess cook would as soon have seen a toad 
as have caught sight of me. I say. Mother, 
I saw Ruth just as I was coming off, and 
that' made me so late. She'd been out Yrith 
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the children in their perambulator, and she 
came along the very path where Fd been 
weeding ; so I ups and outs with it, and I 
says, ' Ruth, I don't believe you tooked that 
'ere silver spoon, and I never vnll believe it 
as long as I lives ; and Til stick to that, and 
tell mother to stick to it too, — see if I don't.' 
Buth looked terrible pleased to hear me say 
so, that she did; and I gived her some of 
the ginger-drops granny gived me this morn- 
ing, because I thought they'd comfort her; 
and then she gived me them honeysuckles — 
'twas some she'd been gathering in the 
hedges as she went along ; and then I took 
to my heels and ran off double quick, because 
'twas after hours, and the gardener would be 
wanting to know what I was straying about 
there for." 

'^ How did poor Ruth seem?" asked Mrs. 
Curtis. 

^^ I didn't see no difference," replied Ja- 
cob; ^*^but the sun was in my eyes, so I 
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Had Jacob looked at her, he would have 
seen the stains of many an old tear, and 
fresh ones trickling down her cheeks. 

^^ Poor dear V' said Mrs. Curtis, sympa- 
thisingly; ^^but there, if she knows she^s 
innocent — and she must know if she did 
take the spoon ; but as I say, if she knows 
she's innocent, of course she can look ye 
well in the face. Ah V^ (Mrs. Curtis shook 
her head emphatically,) ^^ all I say is this 
that if anybody has been wicked enough to 
put the blame where they'd no business to, 
they'd best look sharp, for stones most times 
return upon the head of them as throws 
them." 

'' That they do," replied the grandmother ; 
^^ curses, as they says, al'ays comes home to 
roost." 

^^ Of course they will," said Mrs. Curtis ; 
^^ and mark my words, people may try to 
shuffle the sin off their own backs, and think 
they can deceive even rich folks and such as 
we, nice and easy ; but they can't cheat God 
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Almighty, nor hide nothing from Him ; for 
^ all things are naked and open unto the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do/ ^^ 



CHAPTER X. 

A CLEiJSr SWEEP. 

Poor Ruth became quite the talk of the 
neighbourhood in which the Alans lived. 
Mrs. TiUei^s busy, gossiping tongue had 
not failed to spread the tale of the stolen 
silver spoon far and wide. Each time she 
repeated the story, she embellished and en- 
larged it, until at last it ceased altogether to 
present either truth or fact. 

" And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargement too ; 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew." 

Annie, as she lay day after day on her sick- 
bed, gradually growing weaker and weaker, 
had ceased to be the nine days^ wonder. 
Even the passing word of enquiry from those 
who saw Mrs. Tiller standing at her street- 
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door had almost entirely dropped off. In the 
-wasting frame of a poor young girl there 
would be little to excite the morbid, unhealthy 
relish and appetite for crime and all that is 
horrible which exists in the minds of some 
persons ; for there are those who take greats 
deUght in the accounts of sin and misery^ 
and find in them more to attract and &ad- 
nate, than in things ^' lovely and of good 
report.^' How many amongst us are pleased 
to talk, not upon the good qualities and 
merits, but upon the faults and failings ef 
our neighbours. And what eyident delight 
is derived by some from the report of ano- 
ther's sin ! But these things ought not to 
be. Bather ought we to cherish that charity, 
that love, which would cover the multitude 
of sins ; encouraging only such thoughts re- 
specting others as are ^^ lovely and of good 
report.^' Let us, then, ever strive to dwell 
only upon the virtues of those around us, 
thinking good of them where we can, and if 
that is not possible, let us at least cease to 
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i&ake their sins the subject of our daily con- 
versation and idle, unprofitable gossip. 

Mrs. Tiller was not slow to hint very 
broadly to Mrs. Alan how far worse her case 
was than her own. Annie might be foolish 
and thoughtless, like most girls of her age, 
but she could thank God she^d never been 
accused of taking what wasn^t hers; but 
after all the money and pains bestowed upon 
Ruth, she should never have guessed she 
would have been the one to do anything 
wrong. 

Mrs. Alan bore all these sneers and taunts 
very nteekly ; for she felt confident that if 
her child was innocent, God would, in His 
own good time, and by His own best means, 
make it all clear ; but if, unhappily, it should 
be proved that she was guilty, angry words 
and words of bitter contention would not 
mend the matter, or silence Mrs. Tiller's 
clamour. 

But Mrs. Alan had many true fjdsss^ 
smongsi her neighbouxa ^\io «vx\c«t^ ^s'J^bs.- 
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pathised with her in her sore trouble. T 
rich can and do give their money to t 
poor^ but the poor can bestow on each otb 
that rarer gift of sympathy^ that bonndi] 
of heart with hearty which causes a note 
sorrow touched in one heart to vibrate 
the other — ^heart answering heart as eel 
answers echo; that sympathy which bea 
another^s grief as if it were its own ; a co] 
of that Divine compassionating love whi 
bore the griefs and carried the sorrows of 
sorrow-stricken world. 
=j. Short-lived was Mrs. Tiller's triumph^ 

triumph it could be called ; for long befc 
RutVs month of trial had expired, po 
Annie's flickering but lingering spark of 1 
went quietly out, and she sank beneath t 
exhausting power of fever. She died t 
victim of her own ungovernable and u 
checked wilfulness, the fruits of a mothe: 
neglect and bad training. 

'^Why, Missus,'' said Mr. Alan to 1 
wife one moming when he came home 
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Inreak&st^ not many days after Annie^s 
ftmeral^ '^what's doing again next door? 
their shuts be all closed tight^ and the door 
fast^ and it don^t seem as if anybody was 
about/' 

'' You don't say so !'' exclaimed Mrs. 
Alan. ^^ I hadn't noticed it, but there to be 
sure I've been so busy cleaning up and get- 
ting the breakfast ready again you come 
home, I haven't had no time to put my head 
out of doors. What can be the matter? 
Hadn't I better go and see if I could be of 
any use to them ?" 

'' You may go if you have a mind to it," 
replied Mr. Alan; ^'but there's nought to 
be seen and nought to be done ; they be all 
gone clean oflf." 

'^ Did you ever !" exclaimed Mrs. Alan. 

'^ Ah," continued her husband, ^^ I don't 
expect 'twas all straight and above board 
with them. When I met Tiller a few days 
ago, he said 'twas hard times with him — ^that 
he*d had a run of ill luck ; his master had 
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dismissed him for something or another^ hi 
didn^t say what; so ^twasn't for me to go 
prying into what was his business and no 
concern of mine ; and then he said Annie's 
burial fees and such-like comed heavy, and 
he was behind with his rent a good bit, and 
he hinted pretty plainly his missus had spent 
a great deal more money than she was forced 
to do buying finery and stuflF for the poor 
girl as is gone, when she went to service/' 

'^Ah, that's true," said Mrs. Alan, shak- 
ing her head ; '' but, dear me, they can't be 
all cleared oflF ; why where could they have 
gone ?" 

'^ I don't know when or how they went ; 
but that they are gone is as true as I sits 
here; for I gived a rattling knock as I came 
along, for I couldn't believe my eyes ; but 
there wasn't no answer." 

f^ Well, now I come to think of it," said 
Mrs. Alan, '^ I seem to remember hearing a 
noise and confusion in their house before we 
went to bed ; and Mrs. Tiller wasn't out at 
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her door all the day; and I was woke up 
in the night with something falling down 
heavily ; but I thought it might be my fancy, 
or I was dreaming, so I didn't take any ac- 
count of it, and went to sleep again. Ah, I 
remember it all very well now. You may 
depend upon it they were packing up their 
traps, ready to be oflf before anybody was 
about. ^Tisn't much they had to take ; for 
Mrs. Curtis told me they'd ^ put away ' all 
their best things. 'Tis shocking to think 
of.'' 

^^So 'tis,'' ^said Mr. Alan; ^^but that 
woman, Mrs. Tiller, is at the bottom of it 
jdl. K she'd made her husband's home more 
comfortable, and kept it a little clean and tidy, 
he'd never have gone near the beer-shop; 
'twas her slatternly ways drove him there, 
and she's got nobody to blame but herself. 
I expect he's taken to drink pretty freely 
lately, and that has lost him his place, and 
capital wages, too. He's been terribly mjid.- 
dled-like lately. All, W ^\jL"aN^\k<b^3^ ^ ^jjk^ 
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kind of man^ and a good husband^ too^ if 
he'd only had a tidy, industrious wife ; but 
what could ye expect with she always trollop- 
ing about or gossiping at her door. There, 
I thank God mornings and nights regular for 
having given me such a good missus; if it 
haduH been for her and God's grace, I might 
have been a worse man than Tiller.'' 

'^ Good husbands make good wives," said 
Mrs. Alan. '^ I must say — not that I would 
make a boast of it — ^I've al'ays* done my best 
to make home comfortable, and 'tis just as 
easy as to leave things all in a muck and 
muddle ; but I am that vexed to hear this of 
them poor Tillers! where can they be 
goile?" 

^^Not up in the world, you may be sure," 
replied Mr. Alan, ^^ or they wouldn't have 
taken themselves off at night." 

^^ Well, poor thing, I do hope it may be a 
lesson for her," said Mrs. Alan ; " but she's 
that Jjardened, there's no softening her. 
Iron's hard enough, and seems as though 
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even fomace heat wouldn't have no effect 
upon it ; but what's iron in comparison with 
a stubborn human heart ?'' 

'' That's true/' repKed Mr. Alan. '^Trou- 
bles are sent to make the heart tender ; let's 
take care we don't forget that. Ah, every 
man's got burden enough on his own shoul- 
ders." He gave a long-drawn sigh as he 
thought of his own poor Ruth. He con- 
tinued — and he cast his eye upon the alma- 
nac hanging against the wall as he spoke — 
^ Three weeks be nearly over, and we haven't 
heard no good news from the Manor House. 
I shall be a'most glad when the time's up, 
come what will; 'tis near too much to 
bear." 

'^ Don't say that. Master," said Mrs. Alan ; 
'' only have patience ; 'tis all in God's hands ; 
wait patiently for Him ; His time's always 
tlie best. We don't know what may turn 
up yet. As I says, there's hope at the bot- 
tom of the worst condition; and, what's 
better, a blessing, too, if we'd only see it." 
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"My Jesus, as Thon wilt! 
Though seen through many a tear, 
Let not my star of hope 
Grow dim or disappear. 

Binoe Thon on earth hast wept 
And sorrowed oft alone, 
If I must weep with Thee, 
My Lord, Thy will be done!" 



1 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SHUPFLEB. 

Days and weeks passed away, and yet the 
mystery of the missing silver spoon remained 
undiscovered. Every place had been care- 
fully searched, and the strictest enquiries 
made, but all in vain were the efforts to 
throw light upon its sudden disappearance. 
Each of the servants pleaded ^^Not guilty; ^^ 
the suspicion therefore rested, as at the first, 
upon Buth. Her probationary month had 
nearly expired, and she was about to leave 
her comfortable situation, and return home 
with a heavy heart and a stain upon her 
character; but still she lived in ho]^ — 
hoped against hope, and tried to persuade 
herself that in some way God would answer 
the many prayers which had been offered up 
to the throne of grace, that her innocence 
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might be prored^ and that she might thus 
be cleared from the imputed guilt of such a 
terrible crime as that of theft. 

Nearer and nearer drew the day which 
was fixed for Buth^s departure. Never be- 
fore did the hours appear to fly so fearfully 
fast^ ^^ and yet sad hours seem long.'^ Each 
time the clock struck^ it sounded like the 
knell of the rapidly departing days. Ano- 
ther and yet another hour gone — another 
and yet another day begun and ended^ and 
still no tidings of the spoon ! 

When Ruth's father returned home fix)m 
work, he never asked for news from the 
Manor House : he had learned to read his 
wife's every look — one glance at her tell-tale 
face too plainly told the sickening story of 
hope deferred ; and then he would sit down 
to his evening meal in silent sadness, or rest 
listlessly in his arm -chair, his pipe lying 
untouched on the table at his side. 

"A cloud of grief 
Hung shadowy dark npon his brows." 
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Even the little ones hushed their noisy 
prattle, and removed their playthings to the 
farthest comer of the room, and sat on their 
small wooden stools with their faces to the 
wall, thinking with childlike simplicity, that 
if they could not see their father and mo- 
ther, they would themselves be unseen and 
uilheard. 

Even the gay-hearted, laughter-loving Ja- 
cob counted the days of that mournful month, 
and as each day glided away, he registered 
its going by making a white chalk cross on 
the door of the tool-house. And now there 
is a long array of these rude chalk marks, 
and he began to reckon them up. Over and 
over again were they coimted, and added up 
backwards and forwards, with the hope that 
he might be out in his reckoning ; but no — 
nothing would do — ^reckon and count which 
way he would, only one — ^two — ^three days 
remained before RutVs time would expire. 
His merry whistle, as he weeded the flower 
beds, or swept the gravel paths, was no 
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longer heard. They say persons whistle i 
want of thought. Jacob thought of po 
Buth all the day through^ and wonder 
what would become of her, and what won 
become of him when she was gone. 

Jacob had learnt to Usten for Buth's lig 
footstep and cheerful voice; he fancied : 
one ever had such bright rosy cheeks 
hers j not that they looked as blooming 
they used to do ; for trouble had fiaded ev 
;.j. that young cheek. However, he never 1< 

i .\: any opportimity of impressing on Rutl 

j ;;i mind that he would never believe she h 

{ jl ^^done itj'' but that was but small co 

j -s! solation whilst there was no proof of h 

I ■ ! 

[ innocence. 

ijlj It happened one day — ^^Ruth^s last day 

• ' j the Manor House as everybody thought, tl 

i j Jacob was employed by one of the gardenc 

to clean out the pig-sty. Jacob was ve 

sorry, because he thought he should lose 1 

chance of having a little talk with Rut 

ioweverj it could not\)e "hd^edij^oV^^' 
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cheerfully to work, instead of being sulky, 
as some persons are when they cannot do 
exactly what they wish. By-and-by, as he 
was scraping up some rubbish, he caught 
sight of something which looked very like a 
spoon. The gardener thought Jacob daft or 
beside himself, and told him so, for it was 
not a likely place to find silver spoons ; but 
Jacob, nothing daunted, picked up the tar- 
nished, battered thing, and without saying 
another word, rushed into the house, and 
with breathless delight threw it down upon 
the kitchen table. 

'^ What are you doing, you good-for-no- 
thing young rascal ? '^ exclaimed the cook. 
'^ How dare you come into my nice clean 
kitchen with your nasty dirty shoes? You're 
every bit as impudent as that Ruth, that you 
are ; there isn't a pin to choose between ye. 
You are both as saucy as you are high.'' 

^^ I've found it ! I've found it ! " screamed 
Jacob, gasping for breath. '^ And V\s^ xv^^ ^ 
JButL isn't a thief." 
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The noise of the loud talking, and the 
cook's shriek when she turned round and 
actually beheld the spoon upon the table^^ 
very soon brought all the other servants into 
the kitchen. They could not imagine what 
had happened. There stood the cook, aa^ 
dumb as a beetle, erect as a flagstaflF, looking 
as white as a sheet, and trembling like a 
leaf; whilst Jacob, in a fit of half laughter 
and tears, held his sides, and would say no- 
thing but '^Fve found it ! Tve found it V\ 
The maids scolded, and called him a stupid 
boy, and threatened to box his ears; the 
men swore at him, and declared they would 
baste him well if he did not speak ; but the 
more they scolded and threatened and swore, 
the more Jacob laughed and cried, until the 
tears fairly ran down his cheeks in streams; 
but all he could do was to point to what ap- 
peared to them nothing but a dirty, rusty 
old iron spoon on the kitchen table, repeat- 
ing the same words over and over again^ 
"^Tve found it I Tve found it ! '' 
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At last the truth all came out, and sure 
enough there was the lost silver spoon found 
in the pig-sty. Fear and an evil conscience 
induced the cook to confess everything. She 
said that she had thrown the spoon into the 
hog-bucket by accident, but that she had 
forgotten to search for it until after its con- 
tents had been emptied into the pig^s- trough : 
in vain she looked for it there ; then, fearing 
lest she should be blamed for her careless- 
ness, or have to replace it, she cast the guilt 
upon Ruth, and said she stole it. 

Every one of the servants cried shame 
upon the cook; but they gathered round 
Jacob as thickly as a swarm of bees, to hear 
how and where he found the spoon. And 
when he had told them every particular, 
(after all, there was but little to tell,) they 
made hiTn relate it all over again. 

But nobody had thought of announcing 
the good news to Ruth. Whilst the ser- 
vants were fiUed with wonder and surprise, 
and Jacob with delight and joy, poor Ruth 
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was sitting alone in the nursery, very sad 
and sorry, looking out of the window, as she 
thought for the last time, upon the pretty 
garden, gay with gorgeous flowers, and upon 
the lovely view which stretched far, far 
away; and she heaved many a deep long- 
drawn sigh as her eye fell upon the line of 
smoky haze which hovered over the town 
where her own home was. With the thought 
of that once happy home her heart sank: she 
could not choose but weep; and blinding 
tears hid the view from her sight. But the 
aching heart could still throb, and the busy 
mind still think, and she felt the sharp 
misery of — ^past hope, past cure, past help. 
Just at this moment she heard a noise in 
the passage, and the sound of many footstep 
coming towards the nursery. Before she 
had time to collect her thoughts, or wipe 
away her tears, the door was burst open, 
and Jacob dashed in, dirty boots and all, 
brandishing the long-lost spoon over his 
head, and screaming, at the very top of 
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his voice, '^ Fve found it ! I Ve found it ! 
I said you never done it, Ruth, and I^m 
right/' 

As well might I attempt to paint the 
bursting forth of the summer sun in all its 
parting glory, after a day of cloud and storm, 
as to attempt to describe the radiancy of 
Ruth's joy when she had heard all, and then 
listened to Mr. Foot, as, in the presence of 
the servants, he exonerated her from the 
faintest suspicion, and pronounced her per- 
fectly innocent of the charge of stealing the 
silver spoon. Everybody rejoiced with Ruth, 
and none more heartily or sincerely than her 
master and mistress. 

The next thing Jacob did was to run into 
the town as fast as his legs would carry him, 
to convey the good news to Mrs. Alan and 
his mother. 

Mrs. Alan's heart leaped for joy when she 
heard it, and with thankful adoration she 
praised the Lord for His goodness to the 
children of men. 
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Mn. Curtis exdaimed, ''Sure enough^ the 
ram was cau^t in the thicket!'' 

That erening Mr. Alan had no need to 
glance at his nife's &ce to read the new8^ 
for the little ones rushed to the door to meet 
him^ and dapping their hands^ exclainied, 
with a merry ringing langh^ " The 'poon ! 
the'poon!'' 

Once more joy and gladness was giren to 
the Alan £Eunily^ and rested long with them. 

The cook was sent away from the Manor 
House at a few hours' notice^ regretted by 
none. 



CHAPTER XII. 

JOT BELLS. 

Many years have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter. Buth and Jacob 
are no longer the boy and girl they were 
then : Jacob is a tall, smart-looking yoimg 
man, and Ruth a pretty, modest woman. 
Jacob still thinks Ruth's cheeks the bright- 
est of all bright cheeks. Somehow, they 
always looked their brightest when Jacob 
spoke to her ; and Ruth, too, had long ago 
made up her mind that Jacob was very kind, 
and she could not help noticing how neat and 
respectable he appeared when he was dressed 
in his best clothes ; for he walked over to 
the Manor House every Simday morning, in 
order that he might go to the village church 
with her. No wonder, then, that — 
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The noise of the loud talking, and the 
cook's shriek when she tamed round and 
actually beheld the spoon upon the table;^^ 
very soon brought all the other servants into 
the kitchen. They could not imagine what 
had happened. There stood the cook, as, 
dumb as a beetle, erect as a flagstaff, looking, 
as white as a sheet, and trembling like a 
leaf; whilst Jacob, in a fit of half laughter 
and tears, held his sides, and would say no- 
thing but '^Fve found it ! Fve found it!''. 
The maids scolded, and called him a stupid 
boy, and threatened to box his ears; the 
men swore at him, and declared they would 
baste him well if he did not speak ; but the 
more they scolded and threatened and swore, 
the more Jacob laughed and cried, until the 
tears fairly ran down his cheeks in streams; 
but all he could do was to point to what ap- 
peared to them nothing but a dirty, rusty 
old iron spoon on the kitchen table, repeat- 
ing the same words over and over again, 
'Tye found it I I've found it ! " 
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At last the truth all came out^ and sure 
enough there was the lost silver spoon found 
in the pig-sty. Fear and an evil conscience 
induced the cook to confess everything. She 
said that she had thrown the spoon into the 
hog-bucket by accident, but that she had 
forgotten to search for it until after its con- 
tents had been emptied into the pig^s- trough : 
in vain she looked for it there ; then, fearing 
lest she should be blamed for her careless- 
ness, or have to replace it, she cast the guilt 
upon Ruth, and said she stole it. 

Every one of the servants cried shame 
upon the cook; but they gathered round 
Jacob as thickly as a swarm of bees, to hear 
how and where he found the spoon. And 
when he had told them every particular, 
(after all, there was but little to tell,) they 
made him relate it all over again. 

But nobody had thought of annoimcing 
the good news to Ruth. Whilst the ser- 
vants were fiUed with wonder and surprise, 
and Jacob with delight and joy, poor Ruth 
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had always some cause for thankfulness'. 
Jacob was a great comfort to her. She 
called his little home the land of Goshen; 
for when there were clouds of darkness hang- 
ing about her in all other directions, the sun 
always appeared to shine upon that happy 
spot ; no pli^ue seemed to come near that 
dwelling. '^I will keep them in perfect 
peace whose minds are staid on wc/' is 
God's own promise, and His promise is sure. 
Little or nothing was heard or known of 
the Tillers after they left the house next to 
the Alans ; but one day, several years after 
Ruth was married, some person called at her 
cottage, and said she had been requested to 
ask her to visit a poor woman who was very, 
ill, and living in some back street in the 
town. Ruth could not gain any further in- 
formation from the woman who brought the 
message, excepting that she believed the 
person who was ill usually went about selling 
sprats or herrings. Ruth could not imagine 
why she was sent for; but as she happened 
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was sitting alone in the nursery, very sad 
and sorry, looking ont of the window, as she 
thought for the last time, upon the pretty 
garden, gay with gorgeous flowers, and upon 
the lovely view which stretched far, far 
away; and she heaved many a deep long- 
drawn sigh as her eye fell upon the line of 
smoky haze which hovered over the town 
where her own home was. With the thought 
of that once happy home her heart sank : she 
could not choose but weep; and blinding 
tears hid the view from her sight. But the 
aching heart could still throb, and the busy 
mind still think, and she felt the sharp 
misery of — ^past hope, past cure, past help. 
Just at this moment she heard a noise in 
the passage, and the sound of many footsteps 
coming towards the nursery. Before she 
had time to collect her thoughts, or wipe 
away her tears, the door was burst open, 
and Jacob dashed in, dirty boots and all, 
brandishing the long-lost spoon over his 
head, and screaming, at the very top of 
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his voice, '^ Tve found it ! Fve found it ! 
I said you never done it, Ruth, and I^m 
right/' 

As well might I attempt to paint the 
bursting forth of the summer sun in all its 
parting glory, after a day of cloud and storm, 
as to attempt to describe the radiancy of 
ButVs joy when she had heard all, and then 
listened to Mr. Foot, as, in the presence of 
the servants, he exonerated her from the 
faintest suspicion, and pronounced her per- 
fectly innocent of the charge of stealing the 
silver spoon. Everybody rejoiced with Ruth, 
and none more heartily or sincerely than her 
master and mistress. 

The next thing Jacob did was to run into 
the town as fast as his legs would carry him, 
to convey the good news to Mrs. Alan and 
his mother. 

Mrs. Alan's heart leaped for joy when she 
heard it, and with thankful adoration she 
praised the Lord for His goodness to the 
children of men. 
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Mrs. Curtis exclaimed, *' Sure enougli, tlie 
ram was caught in tlie thicket !^^ 

That evening Mr. Alan had no need to 
glance at his wife^s face to read the news, 
for the little ones rushed to the door to meet 
him, and clapping their hands, exclaimed, 
with a merry ringing laugh, " The ^poon ! 
the 'pooii ! '' 

Once more joy and gladness was given to 
the Alan family, and rested long with them* 

The cook was sent away from the Manox 
House at a few hours' notice, regretted by 
noue, 
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JOT BELLS. 

Many years have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter. Buth and Jacob 
are no longer the boy and girl they were 
then : Jacob is a tall, smart-looking young 
man, and Ruth a pretty, modest woman. 
Jacob still thinks RutVs cheeks the bright- 
est of all bright cheeks. Somehow, they 
always looked their brightest when Jacob 
spoke to her ; and Ruth, too, had long ago 
made up her mind that Jacob was very kind, 
and she could not help noticing how neat and 
respectable he appeared when he was dressed 
in his best clothes; for he walked over to 
the Manor House every Sunday morning, in 
order that he might go to the village church 
with her. No wonder, then, that — 
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At last the truth all came out, and sure 
enough there was the lost silver spoon found 
in the pig-sty. Fear and an evil conscience 
induced the cook to confess everything. She 
said that she had thrown the spoon into the 
hog-bucket by accident, but that she had 
forgotten to search for it until after its con- 
tents had been emptied into the pig^s-trough : 
in vain she looked for it there ; then, fearing 
lest she should be blamed for her careless- 
ness, or have to replace it, she cast the guilt 
upon Ruth, and said she stole it. 

Every one of the servants cried shame 
upon the cook; but they gathered round 
Jacob as thickly as a swarm of bees, to hear 
how and where he found the spoon. And 
when he had told them every particular, 
(after all, there was but little to tell,) they 
made him relate it aU over again. 

But nobody had thought of announcing 
the good news to Buth. Whilst the ser- 
vants were filled with wonder and surprise, 
and Jacob with delight and joy, poor Ruth 
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110 RUTH ALAN. 

Mrs. Curtis exclaimed, *^ Sure enougli, the 
ram was caught in the thicket!^' 

That evening Mr. Alan had no need to 
glance at his wife^s face to read the news, 
for the Uttle ones rushed to the door to meet 
him, and clapping their hands, exclaimed, 
with a merry ringing laugh, " The 'poon ! 
the 'poon I '' 

Once more joy and gladness was given to 
the Alan family, and rested long with them. 

The cook was sent away from the Manor 
House at a few hours' notice, regretted by 
none, 



